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The empty church on 
Cambodia's Bokor Hill Station 
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INTRODUCTION 



BY J.l. BAKER 



ON THE SURFACE, THE GHOST TOWNS IN THE FOLLOWING 

pages have almost nothing in common—other than the 
fact that they were abandoned, of course. Some were 
once royal residences in the Far East, while others were 
rustic mining camps in the American West. Some were 
deserted over the course of many years; others died out 
virtually overnight. A handful were destroyed due to 
all-too-human calamities (asbestos poisoning, nuclear 
meltdowns, civil war); still more were obliterated by 
natural disasters (earthquakes, landslides, volcanic 
eruptions). Though most have well-documented pasts, 
a few remain shrouded in mystery, their ancient secrets 
replaced with modern lore. One fort in India was sup¬ 
posedly cursed by a tantric magician, while an Italian 
castle was allegedly the site of a mass murder spurred 
by one man’s obsessive love. 

Despite their considerable differences, many of these 
once-thriving communities have histories that seem 
ripped straight out of adventure yarns. Here, you’ll find 
wandering ghosts, vengeful barons, and lost fortunes 
galore. Above all, these places share a haunting, melan¬ 
choly beauty: Their desolate streets, decaying houses, 
and crumbling castles seem to echo with voices from 
the distant past. “Certain twilights, certain places, try 
to tell us something,” wrote the Argentine writer Jorge 
Luis Borges, “or they say something that we ought not to 
have lost.” In the end, these ruins are an eerie reminder 
that nothing lasts forever... and that every town will 
eventually be left to the ghosts. • 
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Many of Bannack's buildings, 
including the schoolhouse 
that served as a Masonic HallV 
(note the symbol on top of the 
building, center), still have 
furniture inside. Some are 
allegedly haunted—including 
the Hotel Meade, where 
specter of a drowned girl has 
reportedly been seen. 




















































O n July 28,1862, prospector 
John White discovered 
gold in Grasshopper 
Creek in what is now southwestern 
Montana. The find attracted a flood 
of prospectors to the unincorporated 
area, which soon became Bannack— 
Montana’s first boomtown and the 
territory’s first capital. By spring 1863, 
the town had a population of 3,000 
and a growing reputation for the 
lawlessness that came to epitomize 
the Wild West. Bannack’s sheriff, 


Henry Plummer, was an ex-con who’d 
recently spent time in California’s 
San Quentin State Prison. According 
to local lore, he was the leader of a 
gang known as the Innocents, who 
had hijacked gold shipments on the 
stagecoach route between Bannack 
and Virginia City, reportedly killing 
too people in the process. Though 
Plummer’s guilt was never proved, 
a group of locals called the Montana 
Vigilantes hanged the sheriff and two 
deputies in January 1864. 


Ah, but here’s the rub: Before he 
died, 27-year-old Plummer claimed 
he had hidden his weight in gold in 
an unknown spot; if the vigilantes 
would give him two hours on 
horseback, he said, he would bring 
it back. Of course, two hours would 
have given the lawless lawman plenty 
of time to escape, so the vigilantes 
hanged him anyway. Contemporary 
historians have questioned these 
accounts, suggesting that Plummer 
was innocent and that the stories 
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are, in the words of one biographer, 
“fabulous tales... created in an 
attempt to exonerate the vigilantes, 
as well as increase newspaper sales. ” 
Nevertheless, news of the supposed 
treasure sparked a furious, if 
ultimately futile, search. 

Thanks to Bannack’s explosive 
expansion, President Abraham 
Lincoln officially established the 
Montana Territory in 1864, but gold 
was becoming harder to find, and 
prospectors moved on to richer lodes. 


Mining in Bannack continued until 
the 1930s, but the depleted town 
became a state park in 1954 and is now 
a National Historic Landmark. More 
than 60 well-preserved buildings 
still remain on the site. And Sheriff 
Plummer’s legendary gold continues 
to attract fortune hunters—including 
local William Jappe, who is convinced 
that the treasure is hidden in multiple 
locations between Virginia City and 
Bannack. “Nobody would bury their 
eggs in one basket,” he said. • 


Among Bannack's eerie ruins, 
you'll find an old barbershop 
(left), what's left of a hotel 
(top), and a rusting car. 
Bannack is somewhat unique 
among American ghost towns 
in that most of its 60 -some 
surviving structures can still 
be explored by the public. 
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B eginning in the 14th century, 
Anatolian Muslims and 
Greek Orthodox Christians 
cohabited peacefully in the 
mountainside town of Livissi, now 
known as Kayakoy. Located in the 
Taurus Mountains of southern 
Turkey’s Kaya Valley, the area 
comprised two settlements: The 
Christians, who made up most of 
the population, lived on the hillside, 
while Muslims inhabited the valley. 
Over time, the population grew 
to 20,000, but the relative harmony 
ended in 1914, when the outbreak 
of World War I led to widespread 
Turkish persecution of the Greeks. 
“Hundreds of Greeks were murdered 
during these offensives,” according 
to the Greek Genocide Resource 
Center. “Women were raped and 
their clothes and shoes taken from 
them.” By 1918, Kayakoy was almost 
entirely deserted. 

In 1923, after the Greco-Turkish 
War ended with the defeat of Greece, 
the Treaty of Lausanne instituted a 
compulsory population exchange that 
forced Turks out of Greece and the 
Greeks out of Turkey. The Turks who 
were forced to relocate from Greece 
to Kayakoy found the windy, arid 
area inhospitable and were cowed by 
rumors that it was haunted by the 
ghosts of the Greeks who had been 
slaughtered there. They eventually 
moved on. In 1957, the 7.1-magnitude 
Fethiye earthquake destroyed most 
of Kayakoy’s structures, and the area 
was abandoned. 

In 1988, the Turkish Ministry 
designated the Kayakoy remains as 
an archaeological site and turned it 
into an outdoor museum. Later, it 
became a filming location for The 
Water Diviner, actor Russell Crowe’s 
2015 directorial debut. Now two 
decaying Greek Orthodox churches, 
a 17th-century fountain, and 350 
roofless homes are all that remain 
of a place that proved—for a while, 
at least—that people from very 
different cultures and traditions 
could live in peace. • 
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"Fur framed the women's 
faces," wrote the French 
novelist Marguerite Durasof 
the opening of the Bokor Palace 
Hotel in 1925. Then a resident 
of Kampot, Duras compared 
the lavish structure to "a winter 
palace in our Cote d'Azur." 









RESORT OF GRANDEUR 
AND TERROR 



CAMBODIA 


I n the early 1900s, construction 
began on Bokor Hill Station, 
a luxury resort perched atop 
Bokor Mountain in southern 
Cambodia’s Phnum Bokor National 
Park. Built for French colonialists 
as a respite from the sweltering 
jungle, the “Cite du Bokor” included 
a Catholic church, a post office, 
and the lavish Bokor Palace Hotel, 
a 38-room establishment that 
opened with a dance and a six- 
course meal on Valentine’s Day, 1925. 
(Foie gras, Chantilly cream, and 
strawberries were on the menu.) “By 
the moonlight, during one of those 
starry nights which Cambodia is so 
famous for, the poetic enchantment 
here seems to belong to things truly 
out of this world,” one visitor wrote. 

After the First Indochina War 
broke out in the mid-l940s, the 
French left the area and the Bokor 
Palace Hotel became a military 
hospital. Difficult to defend, it was 
abandoned once again in 1950 and 
remained empty until 1962, when 
another lavish party marked the 
hotel’s grand reopening. Before 
long, the complex became a popular 
destination for government officials 


and business people—often from 
the West. “Cambodians didn’t go to 
Bokor itself,” according to Marie- 
Fran£oise Chatel, a former professor 
at a school in nearby Kampot. “Bokor 
was mysterious and made people a 
little afraid.” 

A more tangible kind of fear 
spread after the Khmer Rouge took 
power in 1975. The brutal communist 
regime soon commandeered 
the Bokor Palace Hotel, where 
chandeliers still hung from the 
ceiling and paintings adorned the 
walls. “They killed people in the 
casino—there was blood on the 
walls,” one Kampot resident said. 
“Some people’s hands were cut off.” 
Though the Khmer Rouge’s bloody 
reign ended after four years, the hotel 
remained a communist stronghold 
until the early 1990s, when it was 
taken over by United Nations-backed 
French soldiers. 

In 2012 and 2018, respectively, 
two new hotels were built on the 
property, but ruins of the old 
settlement still remain—lingering 
reminders of the otherworldly 
things that once danced in the 
Cambodian moonlight. • 
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NEPTUNE’S BELLOWS 
























One early explorer described 
the approach to Deception 
.'-'‘CMaiisland as traveling through 

"the mouth of the Dragon into 
the spacious harbour." ifwas 
eventually dubbed Port Foster, 
after the British captain Henry 
Foster, who arrived on the 
island in 1829. 
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I n the 1800s, Antarctic seals were 
prized for their thick, sleek fur— 
particularly by the Chinese, 
whose demand for the pelts sparked 
a killing frenzy in the polar seas. 

One of the most important sealing 
stations was a desolate place in the 
remote South Shetland Islands 
known as Deception, a sunken but 
still active volcano whose 10-mile 
crater served as a natural harbor. 
Dubbed Port Foster, the harbor was 
an ideal anchorage—and shelter from 
brutal storms—for sealers. Thanks to 


its narrow entrance, which led into a 
passage known as Neptune’s Bellows, 
the caldera was virtually invisible 
from the ocean. “The island appears 
solid from the outside, until that 
opening is found and it is discovered 
to be a flooded caldera,” according to 
photographer Acacia Johnson. “It’s an 
amazing passage to sail through, with 
walls of rock rising up on both sides. 
There is also a submerged rock right 
in the middle of the channel that has 
caused many a shipwreck.” 

By the early 1900s, overhunting 


had devastated the local seal 
population, and sealers abandoned 
Deception Island. But a new hunt 
began in 1906 when a Norwegian 
sailor established the Hektor whaling 
station at the aptly named Whaler’s 
Bay, a cove just inside Neptune’s 
Bellows. By 1908, Deception had 
three whaling stations, its waters 
teeming with factory ships and 
its geothermically heated beach 
crowded with storage tanks and 
blubber-extracting boilers. The 
operations flourished until 1931, 
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when declining oil prices and new 
whaling techniques caused yet 
another human exodus, leaving 
the island to its native colony of 
chinstrap penguins. 

During World War II, the 
British established a military 
base on Deception, and Chile and 
Argentina soon followed suit, but 
volcanic eruptions that began in 
1967 ended human civilization on 
the austral outpost for good. Now 
nothing remains of seal hunting on 
Deception, yet decaying whaling 


boats still float in Port Foster, and the 
Hektor station and what’s left of a 
structure called Base B are protected 
as historic monuments. The ruins 
reflect “a rare time when we can see, 
and understand, traces of human 
presence and industry in the Antarctic 
region,” according to Johnson. Today, 
the only humans on Deception are the 
tourists who take thermal baths on the 
volcanic beach, but the whales and 
seals have returned, and the chinstrap 
penguins continue to flourish on the 
island’s eastern headlands. • 


During its various periods 
of occupation. Deception 
Island had dormitories, 
a store, an aircraft hangar, 
and a graveyard. Established 
during the whaling period, 
the cemetery was ultimately 
destroyed by volcanic 
activity. Its location is now 
marked by a plaque. 
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Craco is located in a part 
of southern Italy known as 
Mezzogiorno (midday), which 
to this day remains more rural 
and desolate than the northern 
part of the country—a fact that 
contributes to the ghost town's 
eerie ambience. 


ITALY 
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B uilt on a cliff overlooking the 
Cavone River in southern 
Italy’s Basilicata region, the 
village of Craco was founded in 
A.D. 1000 as a lookout post by the 
Normans, who erected the striking 
tower that still crowns the town as 
a defense against Saracen invaders. 
Over the centuries, the place known 
as the Golden Mountain became an 
important military, monastic, and 
educational center, but it weathered— 
often literally—its share of hardships. 
In 1656, the black death decimated 
the city’s population, while Italian 
Unification in the early 19th century 
led to social upheavals: Brigands 
ravaged the city until the mid-i86os, 
and lack of economic opportunity 
forced many residents to leave for 
America. In the end, however, Craco 
was undone by the elements. 

In the mid 20th century, frequent 
earthquakes, floods, and landslides 
began to undermine the town’s 
already unstable terrain—a process 
likely hastened by the hand of 
“progress.” Though Craco’s first 
settlement had been built on bedrock, 
as the population grew, new structures 
and a heavy water tank were built on 
unstable clay. A landslide wiped out 
half the town in 1963, forcing 1,800 
inhabitants into the nearby locality 
of Craco Peschiera. Some hardy (or 
foolhardy) residents remained in the 
old village—until a 1980 earthquake 
finally reduced it to a ghost town. 

Today, the ruins of its palaces, 
churches, and the Norman tower 
make Craco a popular location for 
movie shoots (the hanging of Judas in 
Mel Gibson’s The Passion of the Christ 
was filmed there) and a destination 
for pilgrims who come to venerate 
an important Catholic relic: the hand 
of San Vincenzo Martire, a Roman 
soldier and martyr who is the town’s 
patron saint. Due to ongoing seismic 
activity, the relic has been moved to 
a new church in Sant’Angelo, a small 
settlement on the top of the cliff—the 
only place that’s still inhabited in the 
Ghost Town of Basilicata. • 
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Though Animas Forks was 
already in decline at the 
time, a fire that started in 
the kitchen of the Kalamazoo 
House hotel pretty much 
finished off the town on 
October 22,1891. Soon the 
post office closed and most 
of the people left. 
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ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN HIGH 



COLORADO 


I n 1873, the Brunot Agreement, 
a land exchange between the 
Native American Ute tribe 
and the U.S. government, opened 
southwestern Colorado’s San Juan 
Mountains to mining operations. 

Two years later, the town of Animas 
Forks—originally called Three Forks 
of the Animas—was founded near 
the confluence of three rivers at an 
altitude of 11,200 feet. 

Unlike many mining boomtowns, 
Animas Forks was driven more 
by speculation than product. The 
mill built by the Dakota and San 
Juan Mining Company in 1876, 
for instance, produced little more 
than what passed for hype in the 
Colorado Rockies of the time. But the 
appearance of success led to actual 
success, and speculative outside 
investments eventually funded three 
general stores, a butcher shop, a 
restaurant, a saloon, a sawmill, two 
boardinghouses (including one run 
by Esther Ekkard, the town’s first 
female resident), and Kalamazoo 
House, a hotel that boasted a piano 
and the town’s only telephone. In the 
early 1880s, the town reportedly had a 
population of about 400, along with a 
jail, a school, a general store, a butcher, 
a water-powered sawmill, and the 
Animas ForJcs Pioneer, a newspaper 
with the highest altitude printing 
plant in U.S. history. 

Life in Animas Forks was often 
punishing, however. In the early 
years, the harsh high-altitude winters 
forced many residents to travel 12 
miles south to the town of Silverton 
every fall. Those that stayed behind 
faced considerable risks: In 1884, 
a 23-day blizzard buried the town 
in 25 feet of snow, forcing locals to 
dig tunnels to get from building to 
building. By 1910, the mining had 
largely dried up, and Animas Forks 
became a ghost town a mere decade 
later. Most of the old town’s buildings 
have been destroyed by fires, storms, 
and time, but the nine remaining 
structures still attract travelers along 
Colorado’s scenic Alpine Loop. • 
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HOW THE WEST WAS SOLD 

Yesterday’s ghost towns have become today’s tourist traps 



IN THE LATE 1880S, 

Calico, California, 
flourished during the 
largest silver strike 
in the state’s history, 
but it began to decline when the 
precious metal was depleted. 
Calico saw a renaissance of sorts 
in the 1950s—thanks to Walter 
Knott, who purchased it and 
restored most of the original 
buildings. The town helped 
inspire Knott’s Berry Farm, the 
popular theme park in Buena 
Park, California, which features 
areas called—what else?—“Ghost 
Town” and “the beloved town of 
Calico.” An event called “Ghost 


Town Alive!” offers what the park’s 
website calls “bandits, cowboys, 
robberies, judges, a good ol’ 
western hoedown.” Call it the Mild, 
Mild West. 

Cashing in on the past is hardly 
unique to the United States. In 
addition to the tourists who crowd 
such tragic sites as France’s 
Oradour-sur-Glane (page 26) 
and Sicily’s Poggioreale (page 
60), many abandoned European 
and Asian communities are used 
as movie sets—the 2012 James 
Bond film, Skyfall, was filmed 
in the ruins of Japan’s Hashima 
Island, and the crumbing remains 
of Craco (page 18) served as a 


location for Mel Gibson’s The 
Passion of the Christ (2004). 

All of this isn’t necessarily a 
bad thing, since the influx of cash 
helps keep these towns on the 
map, particularly in the American 
West. “In many instances—such as 
Tombstone, Jerome, or Oatman 
in Arizona—commercialization 
was key to survival,” Jim Hinckley, 
author of Ghost Towns of the West, 
tells LIFE. “Without the tourists 
and their romanticized vision of 
the western frontier and the ghost 
town, many of the towns that have 
survived into the modern era would 
be little more than ruins among the 
tumbleweeds and sand.” • 
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The ghost town of Calico 
(opposite) is now a tourist 
destination where offerings 
include the Sweets Shoppe 
and Granny's Calico Crafts. 

Left: A tourist at the "hanging 
booth" during Vigilante Days 
in Tombstone, Arizona. Below: 
Tombstone's Cowboy Museum, 
featuring the Duke himself. 





"She never liked to talk about 
it too much/' said the grandson 
of one survivor of the Belchite 
slaughter, which claimed a 
reported 5,000 lives. "No one 
in Spain likes to speak about the 
civil war, too many memories." 
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I n 1936, fascist-backed Nationalists 
in the Spanish army revolted 
against the communist-led 
Republican government, sparking 
the Spanish Civil War. During the 
three bloody years that followed, 
the town of Belchite, strategically 
located in the northeast province 
of Aragon, became a punching bag. 
The Republicans seized the town 
to prevent the Nationalists from 
conquering the northern provinces, 
leading to the Battle of Belchite, 
which began on August 24,1937, and 
ended when the Nationalists—led by 
General Francisco Franco—prevailed 
in September. 

In the wake of the struggle, the 
bodies of thousands of residents— 
many of them starved to death or 
systematically shot—were stacked 
in the town’s square, doused with 
gasoline, and burned. Some were 
dumped in wells designed to hold 
olive oil. The town itself was “so 
totally ruined that often one could 
not tell where the streets had been,” 
according to historian Cecil D. Eby. 
“People were digging under piles of 
mortar, bricks, and beams, pulling 
out corpses. Mule carcasses, cooking 
pots, framed lithographs, sewing 
machines—all covered with flies— 
made a surreal collage. Belchite was 
less a town than a nasty smell.” 

In the first months of 1939, 

Franco took control of Spain. Rather 
than demolishing what remained of 
Belchite, the dictator decided to let 
the ruins stand as tangible proof of 
his power. Today, there is nothing 
left of the town but an old metal 
cross, the shells of empty houses, 
the bullet-riddden cathedral, and 
distant echoes of the tragic past. 
Some visitors claim they hear ghosts 
of the victims crying in the rubble. 
“There are many voices and things 
you can hear sometimes at night,” 
one area resident said. “People hear 
different things—ghosts, yes of 
course, more sad than frightening, 
but what do you expect really when 
you know what happened here?” • 
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In 1953,21 of the SS soldiers 
who had destroyed Oradour- 
sur-Glane and its people 
were put on trial, which was 
complicated by the fact that 
14 of them were from Alsace, 
France. Though all were 
eventually pardoned, their 
varying verdicts included 
execution, forced labor, 
imprisonment, and acquittal. 
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O n the afternoon of June 10, 
1944,200 members of Nazi 
Germany’s 2nd Waffen-SS 
Panzer Division, Das Reich, arrived in 
Oradour-sur-Glane, a French farming 
village not far from Limoges—and 
began systematically wiping it off the 
face of the earth. On the pretext of a 
simple ID check, villagers were herded 
to the Champ de Foire, the town’s 
main square. “We were laughing,” one 
survivor later said. “We weren’t afraid. 
We were thinking of the next day’s 
soccer match.” 

The humor soon turned to fear 
when the Nazis led the 197 men to 
six barns and took the 240 women 
and 205 children into the church. 
After securing the doors, the SS men 
torched the barns, threw explosives 
into the church, and dynamited the 
rest of the town, killing stragglers 
with machine guns and grenades. 
“Firing burst out in the church, then 
straw... and chairs were thrown pell- 
mell onto bodies lying on the stone 
slabs,” one survivor remembered. 

“I had escaped from the killing and 
was without injury, so I made use of a 










smoke cloud to slip behind the altar.” 

Though no one knows exactly why 
the Germans attacked Oradour, some 
say that it was revenge against the 
French resistance. Two days after the 
Allied forces’ D-Day invasion—and 
two days before the massacre—Nazi 
field marshal Gerd von Rundstedt 
ordered his soldiers to crush freedom 
fighters in southern France “with 
the greatest severity and without 
leniency.” Oradour was hardly an 
obvious target—many of its residents 
had never even seen a German—but 


that didn’t matter to the ruthless 
soldiers of Das Reich. In the end, the 
worst Nazi atrocity on French soil 
left 642 innocent villagers dead. Most 
of them were so badly burned and 
mutilated that they could never be 
identified. Only seven souls survived. 

Thanks to an edict from then 
general (and future French president) 
Charles de Gaulle, Oradour remains 
the only town leveled by the Nazis 
that hasn’t been entirely obliterated. 
Also known as the Martyred Village, 
it attracts 300,000 visitors every 


year—including Robert Hebras, who 
was in his teens when he survived 
the massacre by hiding under a pile 
of dead bodies. “There’s the school 
bell still hanging up there, reminding 
me how I was always late,” he said 
while touring the ruins with the 
Guardian in 2013. 

In the rubble, you can also see a 
sewing machine, the car that belonged 
to the village mayor, the old butcher 
shop, and the church whose walls 
were stained with unspeakable 
carnage. But time and weather 
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have taken a toll, despite ongoing 
preservation efforts on the part of the 
French government. “There’s a real 
need to keep these ruins standing for 
future generations,” one survivor said. 
“They haven’t lost their authenticity. 
They still serve to show where certain 
criminal ideologies can lead, what 
humans can do to fellow humans.” 

That need is wrenchingly 
reflected by the Centre de la 
Memoire (Center of Memory), a 
nearby underground museum that 
tells the story of the tragedy, and a 


bilingual sign at the town’s entrance 
reads “Souviens-Toi—Remember.” 
“Oradour-sur-Glane, unchanged 
since the day of the massacre, evokes 
by the very silence of its empty streets 
and shops, its abandoned cars and 
shattered church, what can only be 
described as the anguish of ghosts,” 
Thomas H. Cook, author of Even 
Darkness Sings, a book about the 
world’s most tragic sites, tells LIFE. But 
for Hebras the town remains a land 
of the living. “When I come here,” he 
said, “I see faces, people, not ghosts.” • 


The town known as the 
Martyred Village is now part 
of France's tourist industry, 
with Trip Advisor critics 
complaining that dogs aren't 
allowed and warning potential 
visitors about noise/'Block 
your ears from the laughter 
and fun of the many tourists 
around you," one wrote. 
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"The paths were not well 
maintained and overgrown," 
said Joe Nafis, a Shanghai- 
based videographer, of his trip 
to remote Houtouwan. "Some 
of the buildings were in tatters, 
while others looked like they 
were going through a remodel. 
It was all very strange." 


B uilt in the 1950s on a cliff on 
Shengshan Island off China’s 
east coast, the fishing village 
of Houtouwan quickly expanded 
along with China’s fishing industry, 
its population peaking at 3,000 in the 
1990s. Then something unexpected 
happened: One by one, residents 
began leaving—an exodus that left 
the town abandoned by 2002. Why? 
No one knows for sure, though 
competition with technologically 
superior fisheries in nearby Shanghai, 
China’s largest city, may have 
rendered Houtouwan’s old-fashioned 
angling obsolete—not uncommon 
in today’s small Chinese villages. 
Globalization likely contributed as 
well, making the tiny town seem 
tinier than ever and spurring local 
dissatisfaction with substandard 
education and erratic food delivery. 

After the humans had gone, nature 
took over, covering Houtouwan’s 
abandoned houses with a carpet of 
bright green vegetation that led some 
to associate the spot with The Wizard 
ofOz’s Emerald City. (Others called 
it wurencun, or “no-person village.”) 
Though time had clearly forgotten 
Houtouwan, the Internet did not. In 
2015, photos of the ivy-choked village 
went viral, attracting an influx of 
tourists. 

At first, island residents tried to 
discourage visitors. “Our telephone 
lines are jammed and we are getting 
more tourists to Houtouwan,” one 
official said at the time. “Houtouwan of 
Shengshan hasn’t been equipped with 
the conditions to open to tourists.” 

But their money proved impossible 
to resist. Before long, some of the 
town’s houses and the main road 
had been rebuilt, a bed and breakfast 
opened nearby, and Houtouwan 
officially welcomed visitors. Even 
in its new life as a tourist attraction, 
it faces competition from Shanghai, 
where the world’s largest Starbucks 
opened in 2017—a sort of amusement 
park featuring “coffee as theater” 
that became a massive hit in the 
traditionally tea-drinking republic. • 
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A broken staircase leading 
nowhere, the ruins 
of a salt-bleached 
slaughterhouse, and a plethora of 
decaying buildings and rusty cars 
are all that remain of Villa Epecuen, 
a once prosperous spa resort roughly 
335 miles from Buenos Aires. 

First developed in the early 
1920s, the area remains best known 
for Lago Epecuen, a mountain lake 
with saline waters—saltier than 
any ocean’s—that were considered 


therapeutic by vacationers seeking 
aquatic cures. Many Jewish 
tourists were attracted by the lake’s 
similarity to Jerusalem’s Dead Sea, 
one of the saltiest bodies of water in 
the world. 

At its peak in the 1970s, Villa 
Epecuen had roughly 5,000 residents 
and attracted about 20,000 tourists 
each summer, but its fortunes began 
to sink—literally—as unusually 
high levels of rain inundated the 
nearby hills. Over the years, the 


precipitation continued, and Lago 
Epecuen’s waters steadily rose—until 
a freak weather pattern caused a 
seiche, or standing wave, to form in 
1985. When the seiche broke through 
a dam, the waters began flooding the 
town at roughly half an inch an hour. 
“We woke up with water up to our 
ankles,” said Norma Berg, a former 
resident who now serves as an area 
guide. “We packed up what we could 
and left. Everyone just assumed it 
would be temporary.” 
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It wasn’t. Within weeks, the 
water was three feet deep. “People 
had been preparing for months for 
the upcoming summer season,” 

Berg said. “Many had invested time 
and money in new fixtures and 
remodeling work. Those who could 
took absolutely everything with 
them, from their personal belongings 
to the kitchen sink.” By 1993, the 
waters had risen to about 30 feet, 
submerging the abandoned resort 
like a latter-day Atlantis. 


Over time, the rain waned, and 
in 2009 the waters began to recede, 
exposing the town’s salt-covered 
ruins. These days, the area is showing 
signs of resurgence. An eco-friendly 
resort fueled by solar panels opened 
on the lake in 2015, for instance, and 
a museum housed in the former 
train station displays personal 
items salvaged from the lost town: 
record players, old clothes, and other 
mundane but moving reminders of 
life in the long-vanished village. • 


After its lake waters receded, 
Epecuen became an attraction 
for travelers. "Whoever passes 
nearby cannot go without 
coming to visit here," said its 
last remaining resident, Pablo 
Novak. "It's getting more 
people to the area, as they 
come to see the ruins." 
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C onsonno is always a party,” 
reads a sign at the entrance 
to the abandoned town in the 


hills of Brianza, north of Milan. But it 
hadn’t always been. Consonno began 
life as a small medieval village where 
farmers harvested celery, leeks, and 



chestnuts. That all changed in 1962, 
when the Italian economic boom led 
Count Mario Bagno, an entrepreneur 
known for building airports and 
roads, to turn the site into a “City of 
Toys”—a sort of Italian Las Vegas. 

After purchasing Consonno for 
22.5 million lire (about $32 million 
today), Bagno forced its inhabitants 
out and began bulldozing buildings, 
leaving behind nothing but the 
church, the graveyard, and the 
chaplain’s house. Though the City 
of Toys proved popular when it 
opened to the public in the late 1960s, 
the “party” ended in 1976, when 
a landslide cut off access and the 
attraction was closed. 

Bagno briefly considered turning 
his white elephant into an old-age 
facility in the 1980s, but his vision 
remained unrealized when he died in 
1995. In a 2007 rave, partyers destroyed 
some of the town’s surviving 
buildings, prompting officials to 
label it a no-trespass zone, though its 
outdoor grounds played host to the 
Nascondino World Hide-and-Seek 
Championship in September 2017. • 




The City of Toys' creator 
dynamited Consonno's 
mountainside to provide a 
better view of the Italian Alps, 
triggering landslides in 1966 
and 1967. The town survived- 
at first—and became home to 
a Chinese pagoda, a castle, 
casinos, bars, and hotels. 









L ocated between what is now 

Riker’s Island and the borough 
of the Bronx in New York City’s 
East River, North Brother Island was 
discovered by a Dutch captain in 
the early 1600s. The 20-acre island 
remained uninhabited until 1885, 
when Riverside Hospital was built 
on its shores to quarantine victims 
of smallpox, the contagious disease 
that was ravaging New York City 
at the time. Eventually, the facility 
treated hundreds of patients, the most 
notorious of whom was Mary Mallon. 


Known as “Typhoid Mary,” she spread 
the disease as she plied her culinary 
skills throughout the city. Not long 
after she died of pneumonia in 1938, 
the hospital closed—a casualty of 
public-health progress. 

On June 15,1904, North Brother 
Island became the site of New Yorks 
worst disaster before 9/11, when the 
General Slocum —a chartered paddle 
boat carrying 1358 German American 
church members from the city’s 
Lower East Side—was engulfed by 
a fire so fierce that trying to contain 


it was “like trying to put out hell 
itself,” according to the captain. The 
boaf s rotted life vests and life boats 
proved useless, and many passengers 
(mostly women and children) couldn’t 
swim. Though the Slocum eventually 
reached North Brother Island, where 
bodies were laid out on the shore, only 
321 people survived. 

Throughout the decades, North 
Brother Island served as home for 
World War II veterans and a treatment 
center for adolescent drug addicts, but 
it was finally abandoned in the early 
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1960s when the city decided that it 
was too expensive to maintain. Now 
a sanctuary for a colony of black- 
crowned night herons, the island 
is off-limits to the general public 
(the remains of the old buildings 
are “shedding bricks,” according to 
one public official), though the city 
occasionally authorizes individual 
visits. “It was an incredible feeling,” 
said photographer Christopher Payne 
of his trip to the site. “You’re seeing the 
city, you’re hearing it, and yet you’re 
completely alone.” • 








"I think it's great that there's 
a place out there that's not 
developed by the city—one 
spot that's not overtaken by 
humanity and is just sort of left 
to be as it is," said photographer 
Christopher Payne, author of 
North Brother Island. 
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During the golden age of 
saltpeter, from 1880 to 
1930, it was monumentally ~ 


important," said historian -. 

Julio Pinto of Humberstone. 

"It accounted for between 
60 percent and 80 percent of , : - 

Chilean exports and between ,w»>*' > 
40 percent and 60 percentof - ' 

Chile's fiscal revenue." - ~iy t 
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HUMBERSTONE, CHILE 



In one of the driest deserts on 
earth, miners from Chile, Peru, 
and Bolivia worked long hours 
under backbreaking conditions 
but pursued social justice 
through unions that eventually 
transformed labor laws in Chile 
and beyond. 
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L ocated in northern Chile’s 
remote Pampas region, the 
inhospitable Atacama desert 
is filled with salt flats, geysers, 
volcanos—and the abandoned 
saltpeter mines of Humberstone 
and Santa Laura. Built on the site of 
the world’s largest saltpeter deposit 
in 1880, Humberstone—the largest 
of the area’s mines—was named 
after its founder, James Thomas 
Humberstone, a British chemical 
engineer who made his fortune off 
the substance. Why was saltpeter so 
valuable? Distilled from the nitrite- 
rich deposits of caliche, the chemical 
(also known as sodium nitrate) was 
used to make the fertilizer that fueled 
the growing agricultural expansion 
in the Americas and Europe. 

The source of almost all the world’s 
saltpeter, a.k.a. “white gold,” the mines 
in Atacama single-handedly fueled 
the Chilean economy. “Chile literally 
lived off one product: saltpeter,” 
said Julio Pinto, a historian at the 
University of Santiago. But harvesting 
the substance was backbreaking work 
for the Peruvian, Bolivian, and native 
pampino miners. “The work goes 
on incessantly, gang following gang, 
crushers grinding caliche, boilers 


dissolving it to stew in its own juice,” 
one contemporary observer wrote, 
“and nitrate of soda yielding itself up 
in the tanks night and day to be sent 
all over the world.” 

During the golden age of 
saltpeter, which lasted from 1880 
to 1930, Humberstone was home to 
3,500 people, but the boom began 
to wane when the British began 
blockading exports to Germany 
during World War I. In response, 
German scientists developed 
synthetic saltpeter, ending the 
need for the genuine article and 
decimating the Chilean economy. 
Within 30 years, Humberstone 
and Santa Laura were ghost towns. 
“After the mines were abandoned 
in the 1960s, they were occupied by 
homeless people,” Pinto said. “There 
was rubbish everywhere, graffiti, the 
mummified bodies of dead dogs.” 

Now recognized as United Nations 
World Heritage sites, the former 
settlements contain the remains 
of more than 200 saltpeter works. 

In Humberstone, you’ll see a well- 
preserved bandstand, rows of workers’ 
homes, a movie theater, and a stopped 
town clock. These days, it is always 
four o’clock in Humberstone. • 
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"You go through the tunnel 
and it's just like an opening to 
another world/' said one visitor 
to Real de Catorce. "You just feel 
like you are going back in time. 
You feel really isolated there." 


O nce a prosperous mining 
settlement in the Mexican 
state of San Luis Potosi, Real 
de Catorce (“Royal 14”) was named for 
14 Spanish soldiers who were killed 
by Chichimeca warriors. Now a ghost 
town (or pueblo fantasma), it rises 
9,000 feet into the Sierra de Catorce 
range and can only be reached by 
driving up a 17-mile cobblestone road 
and through a century-old 1.5-mile 
tunnel, past which the dusty town 
seems forever frozen in time. 

In 1772, discovery of silver in the 
Real de Catorce area jump-started 
a mining industry that reached 
its heyday in the late 19th century. 

At its peak, Real de Catorce had a 
population of 15,000, a bull ring, and 
stores that sold European luxury 
goods, but the Mexican Revolution 
and declining silver prices led to its 
abandonment in the early 1900s. 

Today, the area is associated with 
far less materialistic riches: Thought 
to be a locus of spiritual energy, Real 
de Catorce is a sacred destination 
for both Catholics and native 
Wixarilca (or Huichol) pilgrims. 

The Catholics come to venerate a 
statue of St. Francis of Assisi in the 
still active Parroquia de la Purisima 
Concepcion (Parish of the Virgin 
Birth), while the Wixarilca visit a 
sacred spot that they believe is the 
birthplace of the sun. 

Secular tourists come for the 
town’s otherworldly ambience 
(no chain stores!), the abandoned 
Concepcion mine, the old 
coclcfighting arena, and more. 

Not least, they seek peyote, the 
hallucinogenic cactus that flourishes 
in the nearby Chihuahuan Desert 
and is considered a doorway to the 
deities by the Wixarilca. Though 
buying peyote is illegal in Mexico, 
authorities tend to ignore the touts 
who charge vision-questers $16 
for a jeep ride into the mountains, 
where the stoner supplicants ingest 
two buttons of “the medicine” and 
prepare to meet the gods. Think of it 
as two trips in one. • 
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In the early 1900s, Goldfield 
saw a brief revival when 
George Young—Arizona's 
secretary and acting 
governor—brought new 
mining techniques to the area, 
which he renamed Youngberg. 
Five years later, after his 
techniques failed, the town 
was once again deserted. 
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J ust east of Phoenix, the 

Superstition Mountains are 
the source of many eerie 
legends, not least the story of the 
Lost Dutchman’s Mine. According to 
legend, the mine was first discovered 
by Jacob Waltz, a German prospector 
who died under mysterious 
circumstances while searching for 
the lode in the late 19th century. 
(Germans were sometimes known as 
Dutchmen at the time.) 

Though the mine has never been 
found, high-quality gold ore was 
discovered on a hill between the 
Superstition and Goldfield mountains 
in 1892. As miners flocked to the area, 
the town of Goldfield was born. Before 
long, saloons, a brewery, a blacksmith, 
a butcher shop, and a post office were 
built. At its peak, the place was home 
to 1,500 souls, but five years after the 
town was founded, the gold began to 
run out, and the miners moved on. 

Today the search for the mysterious 
Lost Dutchman’s Mine continues— 
and so do the casualties. In 2009, a 
Denver man died while searching for 
the mine, followed by three hikers 
from Utah the following year. It’s no 
wonder that the area is supposedly 
plagued by what some call “the 
Dutchman’s Curse.” • 
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The strange rock formations 
and haunting legends of 
Pentedattilo have long 
intrigued writers and artists 
such as M.C. Escher, who 
created lithographs and 
woodcuts depicting the town's 
ruins, which he visited during 
a trip to Calabria in 1930. 


I n the spring of 1686, the Baron 
Bernardino Abenavoli, scion of 
an influential Calabrian family, 
set out to marry Antonietta Alberti, 
who lived in her family’s castle in 
Pentedattilo, a town on Calvario 
Mountain about seven miles south 
of the Abenavolis. But their families 
were archenemies, and—worse— 
Antonietta was betrothed to another 
man, Don Petrillo Cortez. This 
hardly stopped the ruthless baron, 
who broke into the Alberti castle 
one night, murdered most of its 
occupants, and spirited Antonietta 
away to his castle. When Cortez’s 
father sent emissaries to avenge the 
murders, the baron fled to Malta, 
leaving Antonietta to a loveless life in 
a Reggio Calabrian nunnery. 

Now entirely abandoned, 
Pentedattilo is said to be haunted by 
the ghosts of the Albertis. Indeed, 
some say that the bloody handprint 
of Antonietta’s father, Lorenzo, was 
once permanently planted on a wall 
of the castle, and his screams can 
supposedly be heard when the wind 
blows through the roclc outcroppings 
that gave the town its name. (The 
Greeks, who founded it, called 
the rock formation pentadalctylos, 
meaning “five fingers”) Some even 
claim the/re the hand of the devil 
himself. In the 1915 travelogue Old 
Calabria, Norman Douglas called the 
formation “a most singular landmark, 
which looks exactly like a molar tooth 
turned upside down, with fangs in air.” 

Over time, the rocky digits have 
been reshaped, along with the rest of 
Pentedattilo, by earthquakes, one of 
which prompted the abandonment 
of the town in the mid 20th century. 
Today almost nothing is left of 
the castle, while ruined houses lie 
scattered beneath the ragged rocks. 

“In the crevices and holes of this 
fearfully savage pyramid the houses 
of Pentedattilo are wedged,” the 
English poet Edward Lear once 
wrote, “while darkness and terror 
brood over all the abyss around this, 
the strangest of human abodes.” • 
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"It was like a town after an 
atomic war," one United 
Nations intelligence officer 
said of Varosha in the 
1970s. "Parts of it had been 
bombed... it would be a very 
good set to make a film about a 
bombed city." 


I n the early 1970s, Varosha, a 
resort in the city of Famagusta 
on the east coast of Cyprus, 
was one of the most popular tourist 
destinations in the world—a sun- 
kissed Mediterranean playground 
with balmy beaches, luxe hotels, 
and lavish restaurants that attracted 
Richard Burton, Elizabeth Taylor, 
and Brigitte Bardot. “Anyone 
who comes from Varosha has a 
romanticized notion of it,” said one 
American of Greek Cypriot heritage 
whose mother grew up there. “They 
talk about it being the hub of art and 
intellectual activity. They describe 
it as the French Riviera of Cyprus.” 
All that changed in 1974, when 
Turkey invaded Cyprus, displacing 
Famagusta’s nearly 40,000 residents, 
fencing off Varosha, and threatening 
trespassers with death. 

The resort inevitably succumbed 
to the ravages of time. “It was just like 
living next door to ghosts,” says one 
Turkish Cypriot who grew up near 
Varosha. “The houses had flower pots, 
curtains, but no one was living there.” 
Now wild asparagus and prickly-pear 
bushes consume the once-thriving 
resort, and sea turtles nest on beaches 
where celebrities frolicked. Trees 
grow through living-room floors, and 
window-box bougainvilleas overtake 
elegant houses. 

In other respects, however, 
Varosha remains frozen in its 
celebrated heyday: Mannequins 
display outdated fashions in the 
windows of abandoned stores; 1974- 
model cars sit in a Toyota dealership, 
and tables remain set for never-eaten 
breakfasts. “The picture that I had in 
my mind was of a kind of paradise,” 
one former resident, Vasia Marlcides, 
said of returning to the town. “But it 
felt like some sort of postapocalyptic 
nightmare.” Still, many of the 
exiles find it hard to escape the 
past, returning to the area to leave 
flowers and notes on the barbed-wire 
fence that surrounds their former 
home. “I’ve left my soul inside,” one 
plaintive message reads: “Open up!” • 
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"Buried at Cahawba is history 
that never made it into the 
historical record—just waiting 
to be recovered," accord ing 
to Cahawba park director 
Linda Derry. That includes the 
area's past as a mecca for freed 1 
African American slaves. 


























A fter Cahawba became 
the capital of the newly 
established state of Alabama 
in 1820, the town boomed, becoming 
a frequent stop for two of the 
state’s first steamboats and home 
to a state bank, a capitol building, 
and two newspapers. But the area’s 
low-lying land, built over an old 
Native American settlement at the 
confluence of the Cahawba and 
Alabama rivers, was prone to floods. 
After one destroyed the statehouse in 
1825, the legislature voted to relocate 
the state capital to Tuscaloosa, and 
Cahawba began to fade. 

In the 1840s and 1850s, the town 
rebounded as a strategic port from 
which cotton was shipped downriver 
to Mobile, but the outbreak of the 
Civil War in 1861 led the Confederate 
Army to commandeer the newly 
built railroad and turn the cotton 
warehouse into Cahawba Federal 
Prison, where more than 3,000 Union 
POWs were eventually imprisoned. 
Though the war ended in 1865, the 
area, largely populated by former 
slaves, was devastated by another 
flood that same year. Over time, the 
bricks from its majestic mansions 
were used to build houses in nearby 
Selma, and by 1900 Cahawba was 
essentially deserted. 

Now known as Alabama’s Most 
Famous Ghost Town, the area is the 
site of Old Cahawba Archaeological 
Park. Little remains of the former 
settlement, but you can still walk the 
deserted streets and see the ruins of 
old cemeteries, mansions, slave cabins, 
the prison, and the Perine Well, once 
the deepest artesian well in the world. 
A horse-head fountain is all that is left 
of the cedar garden maze that once 
belonged to C.C. Pegues, a commander 
in the 5th Alabama Infantry. Pegues’s 
ghost is said to appear to visitors in 
the form of a glowing orb—one of 
many spirits that supposedly haunt 
the area. “You don’t have to believe in 
ghosts to hear the past speak to you 
here at Old Cahawba,” said the park’s 
director, Linda Derry. • 







Despite promises on the part of 
the German government, the 
villagers who were evacuated 
from Dollersheim to serve 
Hitler's whims where never 
allowed to return—there was, 
after all, nothing to return to. 
Some never received payment 
for their stolen land. 



P eople must not know who I 
am!” Adolph Hitler allegedly 
ranted when he learned 
that someone was investigating his 
mysterious past, which began with 
the unknown man who impregnated 
his great-grandmother Maria 
Schicklgruber in 1837. Her bastard 
son, Alois, became the Nazi leader’s 
paternal grandfather. 

This all took place in Dollersheim, 
a town in Austria’s remote 
Waldviertel region that was 
essentially erased from the map after 
Nazi Germany annexed Austria in 
1938. The process of depopulating the 
area—42 villages that were home to 
about 7,000 residents—began almost 
immediately. “People had to leave 
fast and unexpectedly because they 
weren’t given enough time to find 
new property and move there with 
all their possessions,” one of the 
refugees said. 

After the evacuation was complete, 
the village—including Maria’s grave 
and the birthplace of the Fiihrer’s 
father—was obliterated by German 
artillery to create a Wehrmacht 
training ground, though it was 
never quite clear why this was done. 
“An area so closely associated with 
Hitler’s family could not have been 
used for battle training without his 
knowledge and permission,” wrote 
Austrian archivist Franz Jetzinger. 
“Then why did he give it?” 

One possible answer, bolstered 
by the memoirs of Nazi lawyer 
Hans Frank, is that Maria had 
been impregnated by her employer, 
a Jewish man from Graz named 
Frankenberger—a legacy that Hitler 
may have spent a lifetime trying to 
erase. “Did Hitler himself initiate 
the order for the destruction of 
Dollersheim out of insane hatred 
of his father and the desire to erase 
the ‘shame’ of his Jewish blood?” the 
historian Ron Rosenbaum wrote. 

One thing is certain: No answers will 
be found in Dollersheim, where a few 
scattered ruins are all that remains of 
its mysterious past. • 
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"Borne over piles of 
whalebones and little mountain 
streams the body of Sir Ernest 
Shackleton was laid to rest 
forever in the little hillside 
cemetery of South Georgia," 
one eyewitness wrote of the 
explorer's funeral. "His head 
faces southward—towards the 
Antarctic he loved so well." 
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THE BOTTOM OF 
THE WORLD 


SOUTH GEORGIA AND 

THE SOUTH SANDWICH ISLANDS 






I n August 1914, the Endurance —the 
flagship of explorer Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s Imperial Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition—set sail from 
London on an ambitious mission to 
explore Antarctica, the world’s last 
uncharted continent. Shackleton 
meant to explore the region on foot 
Nearly five months into the 
voyage, Shackleton and 27 crew 
members were only a day’s sail from 
their destination when the ship 
became trapped in thousands of miles 
of pack ice in the Weddell Sea. Seven 


months after that, in October 1915, 
Shackleton and five men set out in 
a lifeboat to seek help, leaving their 
colleagues on Elephant Island just 
off the Antarctic Peninsula. Their 
only hope involved traveling more 
than 1,200 miles on drifting ice floes 
through the perilous Drake Passage 
to the tiny island of South Georgia, 
whose capital, Grytviken, was the 
nearest outpost of civilization. 

The first official settlement on 
South Georgia, Grytviken had been 
founded as a whaling station in 1904, 


A joint venture between Norway 
and Argentina, it was known as the 
Argentine Fishing Company. The 
move seemed nothing if not risky. 
“A great number of the large whales 
had thin blubber and short baleens 
and it was not worth the whaler’s 
time catching them,” the Royal 
Geographic Society had stated in 
1895. But overhunting had depleted 
the whales in Europe’s northern 
seas, while demand for blubber- 
used to make cosmetics, margarine, 
fertilizer, and lamp oil—remained 
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GRYTVI KEN, SOUTH GEORGIA 


Grytviken means "the Pot 
Bay" in Swedish—a name 
inspired by the "try pots" that 
a Swedish explorer found in 
the settlement. Used to render 
seal and whale oil, they are 
the subject of a chapter in 
Moby-Dick. 




as high as ever. Carl Anton Larsen, 
the Norwegian fishing captain who 
founded Grytviken, confidently 
announced that South Georgia 
Island had “one of the finest harbors 
imaginable... the quantity of whales 
available gives no ground for fear.” 

He was right. Within a year, the 
Argentine Fishing Company had 
produced 7,000 barrels of oil. Soon 
other whalers arrived, and seven 
stations were established on the 
island. Even after World War I broke 
out in 1914, the demand for whale 


oil continued—it was used to create 
the nitroglycerin used in explosives, 
for one thing—but overfishing had 
once again decimated the population. 
By the mid-l930s, humpback 
whales were virtually extinct in the 
Antarctic. In 1965, whaling officially 
ended on South Georgia Island. 

Now South Georgia Island and 
the nearby South Sandwich Islands 
are the southernmost remnants of 
the British Empire, and Grytviken is 
a ghost town filled with abandoned 
whaling vessels. Its population 


consists of penguins and seals who 
wander in and out of ruined buildings, 
while tourists are drawn to the area’s 
spectacular bird watching. To this day, 
Grytviken remains associated with 
Shackleton, who reached the town 
by hiking 22 miles with his men, 
finally rescuing all the members of the 
Imperial Trans-Antarctic Expedition. 
After the explorer died of a heart attack 
in January 1922, his wife had him buried 
in the cemetery of Grytviken’s Whalers 
Church, where his grave still stands in 
the wastes at the bottom of the world. • 
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THE VANISHED VILLAGE 


POGGIOREALE 


ITALY 
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"The displacement of... 
Poggioreale involved only 
buildings and streets," said 
Maurizio Carta, professor of 
city planning at the University 
of Palermo. "The traditions and 
lives of its inhabitants have 
not moved, and remain buried 
beneath rubble in the old city." 


O n January 15,1968, an 

earthquake measuring 6.1 on 
the Richter scale devastated 
the Italian island of Sicily, killing 
231, injuring thousands more, and 
destroying the ancient village of 
Poggioreale in the country’s Belice 
Valley. Rather than rebuilding, 
the Italian government decided to 
construct an entirely new town in a 
supposedly safer location. “Famous 
architects from all over Italy came to 
visit us,” said one former Poggioreale 
resident. “They told us how we had 
to build the new village. I took part in 
the work as a worker myself. We built 
hundreds of cement boxes, and one 
day they gave us the keys and said, 
‘Here, these are your houses. This is 
your new town.’ ” 

Located about two and a half miles 
from the original location, the new, 
not-so-improved Poggioreale Nuova 
was built in less than 15 years—with 
no concern for tradition, history, 
or employment. The grocery stores, 
farmhouses, and courtyards where 
residents had worked and played over 
the centuries were replaced by sterile 
concrete blocks. “People used to live 
side by side and the town was full 
of gathering places,” said the town’s 
current mayor, Lorenzo Pagliaroli. 
“The neighborhoods in the new 
Poggioreale were built far from each 
other. At the time, they didn’t need 
a car to go downtown or to visit a 
friend. Now they do.” 

In a sense, this is a story of two 
ghost towns. Though Poggioreale 
Nuova was built to house 10,000, 
only about 1,400 people currently 
live inside the prefab structure, and 
the village’s visitors mostly consist 
of stray dogs. Meanwhile, thousands 
of tourists flock to the roofless ruins 
of the original Poggioreale (left). “It 
has waited patiently for history to 
revaluate it,” said Maurizio Carta, a 
professor of city planning at the 
University of Palermo. “It waited 
for someone to remember it, sooner 
or later. And that is exactly what 
has happened.” • 
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O n March n, 2011, the 

9.0-magnitude Toholcu 
earthquake struck off the 
northeast coast of Japan, triggering 
a tsunami that led to the meltdown 
of three reactors at the Fukushima 
Daiichi nuclear power plant, about 
150 miles north of Tokyo. The worst 
nuclear disaster since the 1986 
Chernobyl accident, it showered 
radioactive fallout throughout 
Fukushima Prefecture—particularly 


the bordering municipalities of 
Futaba and Okuma. “The plant was 
supposed to be safe,” said one former 
resident. “That was the promise. 

We had no industry in Futaba. To 
flourish, Futaba needed the plant.” 

In the wake of the tragedy, an 
estimated 160,000 people were 
forced to evacuate, taking what few 
belongings they could carry onto 
buses and leaving behind half- 
washed clothes in laundromats, 


jackets in clothing-store windows, 
and the tangled remains of ravaged 
buildings in the empty streets. Lesson 
plans remained written on school 
blackboards, groceries sat untouched 
on supermarket shelves, and cars were 
abandoned on the roads. Now wild 
boars ravage the area. “Futaba, Namie, 
and Tomioka are ghost towns whose 
emptiness is terrifying and show a 
tragedy that affected hundreds of 
thousands of people,” said Arkadiusz 
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Podniesinski, a photographer who 
documented the meltdown’s aftermath. 

Despite ongoing decontamination 
efforts, Futaba remains uninhabitable, 
but in April 2019 the Japanese 
government announced that two 
neighborhoods of Okuma, the town 
closest to the plant, are safe enough 
to live in. Still, radiation levels in the 
town remain 20 times higher than 
they were before the tragedy, and 
contaminated earth is stored nearby, 


so it’s hardly surprising that few 
former residents reportedly plan to 
return. Others are drawn back by the 
past. In June 2019, a 15-year-old boy 
and his mother briefly visited Futaba 
to put flowers on his father’s grave, 
and at least one man returned to be 
near his departed loved ones. “I am 
so old I don’t really care about the 
radiation levels—we want to visit our 
ancestors’ graves,” he said. “But we are 
living in a very lonely town.” • 


"They look like plants, but as 
someone who takes care of 
roses, they are like children," 
said a former Futaba resident 
who created a well-known rose 
garden that was lost along with 
the town. "And that's basically 
what I lost—my family." 
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"Ford deliberately rejected 
expert advice and set out 
to turn the Amazon into the 
Midwest of his imagination/' 
historian Greg Grandin wrote 
in 2010's Fordlandia: The 
Rise and Fall of Henry Ford's 
Forgotten Jungle City. 
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I n the late 1920s, Henry Ford was 
in the driver’s seat—literally- 
having revolutionized the auto 
industry by using an assembly¬ 
line system to mass-produce cars. 
But in the late 1920s, the magnate 
encountered an unexpected 
obstacle when the British, having 
stolen rubber seeds from Brazil, 
started growing their own plants 
in Sri Lanlca, securing a monopoly 
on the substance that Ford needed 
for his tires. Not to be outdone, he 
decided to grow his own plants. In 
1928, he spent $125,000 on 5,625 square 
miles on Brazil’s Tapajos river. 


Dubbed Fordlandia, the venture 
was designed to be a utopian 
community, with schools, hospitals, 
generators, a movie theater, and 
tennis courts. Not least, Ford 
decided that the colony’s lifestyle 
would involve a “wholesome” diet 
of oatmeal, canned peaches, and 
brown rice—along with temperance, 
gardening, and the salutary poetry of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. “We 
are not going to South America to 
make money, but to help develop that 
wonderful and fertile land,” he said. 

The dream was doomed from the 
start. Instead of following expert 


advice, Ford relied—foolishly, as it 
turned out—on the instincts that had 
served him well before. “History is 
bunk,” he told the New York Times in 
1921. “What difference does it make 
how many times the ancient Greeks 
flew their kites?” Unfortunately, 
like so many legendary Greeks, Ford 
became the victim of his own hubris. 
Clearing the jungle proved to be 
backbreaking work, inferior rubber- 
tree seeds led to leaf blight, and the 
supposedly teetotaling residents 
began hitting the bottle. Spurred by a 
confrontation between a supervisor 
and a brick mason, a workers’ revolt 
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The creation of Fordlandia was 
driven in part by founder Henry 
Ford's dissatisfaction with the 
industrialized America that he 
had helped create. He viewed 
the settlement as a business 
venture and as a "work of 
civilization." It failed as both. 


destroyed much of the town in 1930. 

In the end, the venture didn’t 
produce enough rubber to 
manufacture a single tire. In 1945, 
Ford—in failing health—sold his 
property back to Brazil at a loss, and 
the American workers returned home, 
leaving Forldandia abandoned to the 
jungle. Today, a rusting water tower, 
decaying clapboard bungalows, and 
piles of concrete crosses are all that’s 
left of Ford’s futile dream, though a 
few outliers have moved into the area. 
“Nothing ever happens here,” one 
resident told the New York Times in 
2017, “and that’s how I like it.” • 
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I t seemed like a good idea at the 
time: In 2014, the Sarot Property 
Group spent the equivalent of 
$200 million dollars to build Burj Al 
Babas, a luxury housing development 
in northwestern Turkey. Consider 
it the upscale Asian equivalent of 
the cookie-cutter communities 
that crowd the suburban United 
States: hundreds of identical Gothic 
chateaus laid out in depressingly 
uniform lines. Costing up to $530,000 
each, the Burj Al Babas villas stand 
in sharp contrast to the area’s 
traditional Byzantine and Ottoman 
architecture—a fact that raised 
considerable ire among the locals. 

Believing that wealthy investors 
would snap up the prefab palaces, 
Sarot had ambitious plans for the 
so-called “thermal park,” which 


was slated to include a movie 
theater, bathhouses, fitness clubs, 
and shopping centers. But the 
2018 recession devastated Turkey’s 
construction industry, and Burj Al 
Babas was abandoned with only 587 of 
its 732 planned castles completed. 

Spurred by the failure, the Turkish 
government established regulations 
designed to preserve local character 
throughout the country, but some 
believe the damage had already 
been done. “I worry that projects 
like Burj Al Babas opened Pandora’s 
box,” one Istanbul-based expert has 
said. “Developments without proper 
planning that do not contextualize 
the geography and history of their 
surroundings have exploded in 
Turkey since.” Turns out that Burj Al 
Baba wasn’t a good idea, after all. • 


A few of Burj Al Babas's ersatz 
chateaus sold, but "some of 
the sales had to be cancelled/' 
according to a spokesman for 
the company that built them. 
Though the company went 
bankrupt, the villas remain for 
sale on its website. 
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DIAMOND 


NAMIBIA 


I n 1908, a railway worker found 
a shiny stone on the ground by 
the tracks near Luderitz, on the 
west coast of German South West 
Africa (now Namibia). He turned the 
rock over to his supervisor, August 
Stauch. It turned out to be a diamond, 
and news of the find triggered a local 
fortune-hunting frenzy. Between June 
and December of 1908, roughly 40,000 
carats were unearthed in the area, 
and Stauch believed there were more. 


On New Year’s Eve of 1908, he and 
Professor Robert Scheibe, a geologist 
from the Royal Mining Academy of 
Berlin, headed into the central Namib 
Desert, where one of their workers 
found a trove of the priceless stones 
while looking for firewood. There 
were so many gems, the man’s pockets 
overflowed, and he began stuffing 
them into his mouth. Stauch became a 
millionaire overnight 

Soon after Stauch’s Luderitz 


discovery, the German government 
established the area as part of the 
Sperrgebiet, or “forbidden zone.” 

In 1912, after years of legal battles, 
Stauch and others established 
Pomonapforte—or Pomona port—at 
the confluence of several diamond- 
studded valleys on the country’s 
Atlantic coast. Stauch named one of 
them Idatal in honor of his wife, Ida, 
though its reputation as the source 
of the area’s largest diamonds—up 
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to 52 carats—led it to be called 
Marchental, or Fairytale Valley. 

By 1914, miners were unearthing 
more than 50,000 carats a month 
in Pomona, making it the richest 
diamond town in the world. In its 
heyday, it had a population of roughly 
1,500 and featured a school, a church, 
a hotel, and a bowling alley. Fresh 
water arrived regularly via a narrow- 
gauge railway from an outpost a few 
miles away. But only the Germans 


were allowed to use the upscale 
amenities and villas, while Namibian 
contract workers were forced to live in 
cramped dorms. 

By 1931, the gems had grown scarce 
and Pomona was finally abandoned. 
Today, it remains a ghost town, its 
long-forgotten railroad rusting in 
the sand. Although the Sperrgebiet— 
which is still a diamond-mining site— 
has been designated as a national park, 
it is largely off-limits to visitors. • 


"Here is a pretty stone," the 
railway station master August 
Stauch allegedly said when 
he found his first diamond in 
German South West Africa. 
Though Stauch tried to keep 
his discovery secret, the news 
inevitably spread, sparking a 
furious fortune hunt. 
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It is a small town with a 
small fort on top of a small 
mountain," one early pilgrim 
wrote of Al-Ula. "The town has 
springs of fresh water which 
is used for irrigation, and has 




an emir. 


T he walled city of Al-Ula was 
founded in the Wadi Al-Qura, 
a desert valley in northwestern 
Saudi Arabia, in the 6th century B.C. 
Over time, it became an important 
link in the “Incense Road” (a series 
of routes that distributed spices and 
other goods throughout the ancient 
Middle East) as well as a sacred stop 
for Islamic pilgrims from Damascus 
to Mecca. The prophet Mohammed is 
said to have visited during on his way 
to the Battle of Tabuk in A.D. 630. 

In the 13th century, Al-Ula 
residents moved to a higher spot in the 
red-sandstone valley to avoid floods 
that overwhelmed the area during the 
rainy season. Thanks to its plentiful 
underground water sources, the 
city—currently called Al-Ula Heritage 
Village, or Old Town—remained 
occupied until the 20th century, when 
residents, frustrated by overcrowding 
and failing infrastructure, began 
leaving. By 1983, Al-Ula was entirely 
abandoned. 

Part of a larger settlement that 
includes Mada’in Saleh, a UNESCO 
World Heritage site, and the Ikmah 
mountain, the labyrinth of 800 
rapidly disintegrating mud huts that 
once marked a great civilization is 
closed to foreign visitors. But there 
is hope for the old city yet: A Saudi 
tourism initiative has pumped 
billions into the area—despite the 
fact that many Muslims believe it 
is haunted by jinn, supernatural 
creatures of Arabian mythology. 
Mohammed himself allegedly 
warned people to avoid the site 
“unless you are crying... lest you 
suffer the affliction.” 

The prophet’s injunction probably 
won’t faze non-Muslim tourists, the 
focus of the Saudi campaign, who will 
come for a rare glimpse of a vanished 
past: traditional Arab architecture, 
tombs carved into rock, and ancient 
messages written on crumbling 
cliffs—a key to the kingdom’s heritage, 
according to Amer Madani, CEO of 
the Al-Ula Royal Commission. “It’s 
the ancient Saudi Twitter,” he said. • 
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The fact that Imber is now 
accessible to the general public 
for only 50 days a year has 
increased its appeal, attracting 
record numbers of visitors in 
August 2019. "We were almost 
at breaking point," said the 
custodian of St. Giles Church. 
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THE STOLEN 
TOWN 



UNITED KINGDOM 


I n 1943, the agricultural town 
of Imber in England’s sleepy 
Salisbury Plain was evacuated 
and commandeered by the British 
Army to train U.S. soldiers for the 
Allies’ D-Day invasion. Promised 
that they would be able to return in 
six months, the 150 or so villagers— 
some of whom had never seen a 
train—were given only 47 days to 
leave. Soon, the town was empty, but 
Imber’s displaced people were never 
allowed to return. Furious, they held 
protest rallies and eventually took 
the case to court. Not surprisingly, 
they lost, and the military continued 
using the site for training operations. 
In the 1970s, prefab houses were 
built in Imber to train soldiers in 
street fighting against the Irish 
Republican Army during the three 
decades of the Troubles. 

Still used as a training zone by the 


ministry of defense, Imber remains 
mostly off-limits to the public. 
Though the government began 
sanctioning occasional tours in 2009, 
their frequency was reduced in 2016 
when it was learned that unexploded 
World War II bombs might lie among 
the ruins. Nevertheless, visitors can 
explore the remains of the Bell Inn, a 
former pub; the burial ground of the 
Baptist chapel; Imber Court, an old 
manor house; council houses built 
in 1938; and the medieval church of 
St. Giles, the only original building 
that remains intact. “Imber was clean 
and green and sweet,” one former 
resident said in The Ghost of Salisbury 
Plain, a documentary about the town. 
“If they were haymaking, we’d make 
houses of banks of hay—with a living 
room and a kitchen and have tins and 
make pastries... children don’t do 
that sort of thing now.” • 
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SATAN’S VOLCANO 




MONTSERRAT 


A t first, the white smoke and 
incandescent fire that began 
to emerge from a vent in 
Montserrat’s Soufriere Hills volcano 
in the spring of 1995 were an awe¬ 
inspiring diversion for residents of 
the eastern Caribbean island. Since 
the volcano had been dormant for 
hundreds of years, they felt that the 
activity was no cause for alarm— 
until it finally erupted that June. 

Though the initial incident caused 
no significant damage to the British 
Overseas Territory, the eruptions 
continued—until most of the island’s 
residents (including almost 4,000 
from its capital, Plymouth) were 
evacuated in December. A few 
months later, residents were allowed 
to return, but another eruption 
killed 19 people in June 1997, burying 
Plymouth—the island’s only point 
of entry—in more than 40 feet of 
mud. In the wake of the disaster, the 
southern part of Montserrat was 
entirely abandoned, and an exclusion 


zone was created around the volcano. 
The island’s economy plummeted, 
and many residents moved on. 

Today ash blankets the remains 
of the Montserrat Springs hotel, 
once the hub of local tourism, and 
Plymouth—still the island’s capital- 
remains abandoned. “I’ve been back 
since to see my house,” one former 
resident said. “It’s sad but we have 
to continue our lives.” Indeed, some 
enterprising locals think that this 
modern-day Pompeii can turn “ash 
to cash” by developing geothermal 
energy, sand mining, and tourism. 
“Montserrat is not a volcano,” visitors 
are reminded. “It has a volcano.” 

Still, scientists estimate that 
35 cubic feet of magma accumulates 
under the island every seven 
seconds, and there’s no avoiding the 
reek of sulfur dioxide and the bluish 
haze from the volcano that keeps 
smoking in the south. “That is the 
devil, man,” one local said. “That is 
Satan at work.” • 
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THE HOUSE OF 
GHOSTS 

BHANGARH 

INDIA 



Only four stories remain 
of Bhangarh's seven-story 
palace—allegedly because 
the fort was cursed by a 
black-magic wizard who lived 
nearby. "The moment the 
shadows of your palaces touch 
me, the city shall be no more!" 
he supposedly warned. 



O nce upon a time—or so the 
story goes—a tantric wizard 
tried to cast a spell on a 
princess he had fallen in love with. 
His magic backfired, leading to his 
death, but before he drew his last 
breath, he put a curse on Bhangarh, 
the fort in northern India’s Rajasthan 
region that belonged to the princess’s 
family. Built at the foot of a mountain 
in 1573, Bhangarh contained a city 
filled with palaces, teeming markets, 
Hindu temples, and town houses 
known as havelis. What happened 
to the city remains a mystery, but 
historians variously suggest that a 
plague, military battle, or famine led 
to its abandonment in 1783. A new 
city called Bhangarh was eventually 
founded outside the fort walls— 
possibly because locals remained 
wary of the sorcerer’s curse. “It is 
haunted and deserted,” one recently 
said, “all because of the black magic.” 

These days, Bhangarh’s only 
full-time residents are the monkeys 
that cavort among the banyan trees, 
faded gardens, and ruins of bazaars. 
Known as Bhoot Bangla, or “House 
of Ghosts,” Bhangarh is widely 
considered India’s most haunted 
site. “There is a shifting form, which 
till some years ago, could be seen 
inside the premises of the abandoned 
Someshwar Temple just before the 
main building,” according to the 
Hindustan Times. “And as everything 
falls silent, in a corner near the temple 
walls, a blue mist gathers. It swirls and 
shimmers, coalescing into the form 
of a dancing figure, a woman with a 
blue veil.” Legend has it that if anyone 
tries to build a roof in the area it will 
collapse and that people who remain 
inside the ruins after dark will never 
emerge alive. Indeed, a signboard 
erected by the Archaeological Survey 
of India reads: “Staying after sunset is 
strictly prohibited in this area.” Though 
this injunction is probably designed 
to protect both people and the city’s 
fragile remains, locals tell another story. 
“It is said that at night, ghosts come 
out,” one said. “It’s a scary place.” • 
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EXPLORING GHOST TOWNS 

Why some adventurers investigate abandoned, often risky sites 


f PART OF A LARGER 

' trend known as 

“adventure tourism,” 
urbex (urban 
exploration) involves 
exploring places such as deserted 
amusement parks, empty hospitals, 
drain pipes, and—yes—ghost 
towns. As self-styled amateur 
archaeologists who excavate 
modern ruins, urbexers explore 
abandoned structures throughout 
the world, often documenting them 
in photos. Why? “Everyday life has 
been stripped of most adventure 
to create a prepackaged 
commodity of anything,” Bradley 
Garrett, an Oxford-educated social 
geographer and self-styled “place 
hacker,” told Time magazine. “The 
beauty of urban exploration is that 
it is completely chaotic—anything 
could happen.” 


Filled with empty structures 
left over from the Soviet era, 
Russia is particularly popular 
among urbexers, who explore 
such areas as the exclusion 
zone around Chernobyl, the 
site, in 1986, of the world’s 
worst nuclear disaster. Another 
common destination is Japan, 
where the phenomenon known 
as haikyo (“abandoned place”) 
is driven by the many buildings 
that were abandoned after the 
collapse of the 1980s housing 
boom and the 2011 Fukushima 
disaster (page 62). Of course, 
the ghost towns of the American 
West are a draw as well, with 
urbex-oriented websites featuring 
in-depth information about such 
places as Animas Forks, Colorado 
(page 20). “What appeals to me 
the most is the ambience of lost 


places,” one explorer said. “If 
you’re serious about it, there is so 
much you can learn about your 
own country, so many mysteries 
you can discover.” 

It should be stressed that these 
activities are sometimes illegal 
and can be dangerous, though 
serious urbexers share safety 
tips—“Be sure to have the top four 
items: light, batteries, gloves, and 
a knife,” one website advises— 
and a general code of conduct. 

“If you take something it is theft, 
and if you break something, even 
by accident, it is vandalism,” 
one explorer said. “If you break 
something while entering then it 
is burglary. It doesn’t matter that 
the place is abandoned.” The 
community even has a motto of 
sorts: “Take only pictures, leave only 
footprints, kill nothing but time.” • 
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Clockwise from opposite 
page: A visitor in Chernobyl's 
exclusion zone; touring 
Skrunda-1, a former Soviet 
secret city; crossing a mercury- 
contaminated stream in the 
abandoned mining town of New 
Idria, California; exploring old 
boilers on Poveglia, a Venetian 
island where plague victims 
were once quarantined. 






















Despite Pyramiden's remote 
location and punishing 
weather, it was a coveted 
post for Soviet citizens. As a 
showplace for the country's 
utopian ideals, it was filled 
with luxury amenities and 
lavish accommodations that 
attracted the country's most 
talented technicians. 























ARCHIPELAGO 
IN THE ARCTIC 




NORWAY 


F ounded by Sweden in 1910 
on Svalbard, an archipelago 
in the Arctic Ocean, the 
community of Pyramiden was sold 
to the Soviet Union in 1927. For the 
next 70 years, it served as a base for 
the U.S.S.R.’s coal-mining operations. 
As the country’s sole presence in 
the West, Pyramiden—named after 
the pyramid-shaped mountain that 
rises over the town—became a sort 
of Soviet showpiece. “It was meant to 
be an ideal Soviet society,” according 
to Arctic ecologist Steve Coulson. 

“It was a town where any foreigner 
could come without a visa, so it 
served as an exhibition of the best of 
the Soviet Union.” 

The Soviets pumped money 
into the town, establishing such 
amenities as a cafeteria that served 
traditional Russian food; a glorified 
bar decorated with 5308 glass bottles; 
and a recreation center complete 
with library and basketball court. 
Grass and fertile soil were imported— 
probably from Ukraine—to create 


lawns and grow vegetables in the 
otherwise inhospitable environment. 
And since the settlemenf s power 
all came from the coal the workers 
mined, the community was more or 
less self-sustaining. 

But the “ideal society” never 
produced a profit, and after the Soviet 
Union collapsed in 1991, the money 
dried up. Five years later, Vnukovo 
Airlines flight 2801 crashed on its 
way to Svalbard from Moscow, lulling 
all 141 passengers—many of them 
relatives of Pyramiden workers— 
and lawsuits in the wake of the crash 
contributed to the settlemenf s 
downfall. In the spring of 1998, after 
the last coal was extracted from the 
mine, the 300 workers abandoned 
Pyramiden, leaving behind dishes on 
cafeteria shelves, neatly folded sheets, 
and coal mining equipment—all eerily 
preserved to this day. Indeed, because 
the cold, sterile environment acts as 
a preservative, much of the town’s 
architecture may still be standing 500 
years from now. • 
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"It was quite well known that 
Aboriginal people did work 
in the mine and often they 
were given the jobs that other 
people didn't want to do/' 
said an asbestos expert about 
the early casualties of the 
Wittenoom mine. 




T he most contaminated 
place on the planet” is 
how government officials 
described Wittenoom, a town in 
western Australia’s Pilbara region. 
Built near the Wittenoom Gorge in 
1947 to house workers at the nearby 
blue asbestos mine, the town was 
home to more than 20,000 people and 
even boasted a popular racecourse. 
But its roads were literally paved 
with asbestos tailings, and miners 
sometimes returned from work 
covered in the lethal gray fibers. 

In 1962, the first Wittenoom miner 
was diagnosed with mesothelioma, an 
aggressive form of cancer resulting 
from asbestos exposure. Since then, 
more than 2,000 people who lived and 
worked in Wittenoom have died— 
and the number is still climbing. 

“Not only people who worked for 
mining companies are dying, but 
their children are dying and the 
grandchildren of the workers are dying 
from asbestos,” said a spokesperson 
for the Asbestos Diseases Society. 

In 1966, the mine was finally 
closed, leaving Wittenoom virtually 
empty. Though the government 
initially considered cleaning up 
the area, it was deemed cheaper— 
and safer—to abandon it. In 2007, 
Wittenoom was officially removed 
from the Australian map, though 
three intrepid residents continued to 
call the wasteland home. “It takes a 
hell of a lot of asbestos particles in the 
dust to cause cancer,” one said. “You’re 
going to die of something anyway.” 

The government may have left the 
holdouts alone if tourists hadn’t kept 
posting pictures of their trips to the 
site on Facebook. “I don’t think they 
appreciate the danger that they’ve put 
themselves into,” said government 
spokesperson Ben Wyatt. In March 
2019, legislation was introduced 
to expel the residents. “This is 
ensuring that in the future people 
don’t continue to go onto the site of 
Wittenoom, don’t wander through the 
gorges, and don’t put themselves in 
such significant danger,” Wyatt said. • 
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"I always loved those winter 
evenings when the temperature 
rose to minus 30 Celsius, and it 
felt warm enough for everyone 
to come out for a walk on our 
main pedestrian street," one 
former Kadykchan resident said 
of the ghost town's heyday. 
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B loody blisters, hunger, and 
beatings, that’s how 
Kadykchan welcomed us,” 
wrote Varlam Shalamov in Kolyma 
Tales, his book about life in the 
infamous Stalinist gulags. Built in 
far eastern Russia by prisoners in the 
1930s, Kadykchan was designed to fuel 
the U.S.S.R.’s rapid industrialization 
by using forced labor to mine the 
area’s deposits of minerals, gold, and 
other metals. 

After Stalin’s death in 1953, 
Kadykchan’s two remaining coal 
mines, number 7 and number 10, were 
taken overby civilians. Life continued 
to improve in the 1970s with the 
arrival of the Coal-Miner’s Cinema, 
the Polar Restaurant, and a summer 
music festival. “We used to hang fish 
to dry in the space over the stairwell, 
and you could always get a cold beer 
from Aunty Tanya in the buffet,” one 
former resident fondly recalled. 

But after the collapse of the Soviet 
Union in 1991, plummeting coal prices 
devastated the local economy. “Salaries 
weren’t being paid and people couldn’t 
even buy basic things like food,” 
another former resident said. “Imagine 
your husband comes home from the 
mine and you’ve got nothing to give 
him to eat. The children are hungry.” 

In 1992, mine number 7 was closed 
after its coal deposits finally ran out. 
Four years later, a methane explosion 
in mine number 10 killed six, leading 
officials to close the town, shut off the 
utilities, and evict the residents—even 
though many of them had nowhere 
else to go. “Things were so desperate 
people were shooting dogs for food,” 
one later said. 

Today, Kadykchan’s remains are 
filled with evidence of lives abruptly 
interrupted: Posters decorate the 
walls of decaying houses, books 
remain on coffee tables, and cars sit in 
garages. A bust of Vladimir Lenin, the 
founder of Russian communism, still 
dominates the town center, though 
it’s been irrevocably damaged: 
Residents shot it full of bullets as they 
fled their disappearing home. • 
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O nce controlled by Venice and 
the Ottoman Empire, the islet 
of Spinalonga, located off the 
coast of Crete, became a leper colony 
after the Turks were expelled from 
the area in 1903 and Crete became 
autonomous. Virtually overnight, 
Cretan lepers had their assets seized, 
their citizenship revoked, and their 
identities erased. Then they were 
shipped to Spinalonga. After Crete 
became part of Greece in 1913, lepers 
were sent from all over the country 


to Spinalonga. Soon, the so-called 
Leper Island held thousands of 
victims of the disease, which causes 
disfigurement, nerve damage, and— 
not least—social ostracism. 

At first, the Spinalonga outcasts 
lived “in a frantic state of selfishness, 
thinking only of survival,” said 
ethnologist Maurice Born. “No one 
looked after one another, the priest 
had difficulty finding people to help 
bury the dead.” They even avoided 
looking at one another, since the faces 


of other lepers were a painful reminder 
of a condition that was easier to ignore. 
“They sought solitude in order to 
escape the face of the other,” Born said. 
Life began to improve in 1936 with the 
arrival of Epameinondas Remoundakis, 
a 21-year-old law student who began 
fighting for—and achieving—more 
humane conditions, which came to 
include a theater, a barber shop, and cafes. 

In 1957, the Leprastation Spinalonga 
finally closed after a British expert 
publicly condemned the operations, 
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leading the Greek government to 
burn incriminating papers. “The 
state, seeking to erase the stain on 
their reputation, wanted to destroy 
all evidence of the leper colony,” 
said Born. “But then, in the 1980s, 
they realized that the tourists were 
coming with the specific purpose of 
visiting the leper colony.” That interest 
increased with the publication of 
The Island, a 2006 novel by Victoria 
Hislop that takes place on Spinalonga. 

Today, tourists visit bistros once 


run by patients, buildings where 
infected clothes were burned, and 
abandoned houses filled with old 
curtains and chairs. “Walking down 
the village road of Spinalonga, stop 
and hold your breath,” Remoundakis 
once wrote. “From one of the small 
shacks surrounding you, you will 
hear the distant echoes of a mother’s 
and sister’s cries, or the sighs of a man. 
Wipe the two tears from your eyes 
and you will see the millions of tears 
that once filled the village road.” • 


"The island lay directly ahead, 
and as the boat approached 
the great Venetian fortification 
which fronted the sea, she 
felt both the pull of its past 
and an overpowering sense 
of what it still meant in the 
present," wrote Victoria Hislop 
in The Island I, her novel about 
Spinalonga. 
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Ross Island was first 
established as a penal colony 
by the British during India's 
First War of Independence, but 
as the conflict continued, an 
actual prison, the notoriously 
brutal Cellular Jail, was built on 
nearby Port Blair. 


I n 1857, the Indian Mutiny, an 
unsuccessful uprising against 
British rule that marked the start 
of India’s First War of Independence, 
led the English to construct a penal 
colony in the Andaman archipelago. 
Located about 800 miles from the 
Indian mainland, Ross—the smallest 
of the area’s 576 islands—soon 
became an unsettling mix of luxury 
and brutality. Prisoners were forced 
to clear the dense forests to lay the 
ground for their own cells—as well 
as for a luxe complex for the British 
that included a swimming pool, 
tennis courts, a Presbyterian church, 
a club with a teak dance floor, and an 
electric generator to keep everything 
humming at night. 

Though life on the island wasn’t 
ideal for the British (“The posting 
was seen as a punishment by most 
officials,” says Aparna Vaidik, 
professor of history at Ashoka 
University), they lived there in relative 
luxury for more than 80 years. 
Meanwhile, the inmates suffered from 
cholera, malaria, and other diseases 
in overcrowded, unsanitary barracks. 
They were used as guinea pigs for 
medical experiments involving 
cinchona alkaloid, an early form 
of quinine that is still used to treat 
malaria. As the War of Independence 
raged on, an ever-increasing influx 
of inmates led the British to expand 
the penal colony to the surrounding 
islands, turning Ross into an 
administrative complex. 

Briefly occupied by the Japanese 
during World War II, the archipelago 
was returned to India when it won 
its independence in 1947. Though 
the other Andaman and Nicobar 
islands were eventually repopulated, 
Ross—now known as Netaji Subhash 
Chandra Bose Island—remains 
abandoned. The area’s ruins are 
being consumed by massive ficus 
trees, and the deer that the English 
officers introduced to hunt for sport 
are the only living reminders of what 
Vaidik called “a dark chapter in the 
history of the British Empire.” • 
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MARK TWAIN’S 
BIRTHPLACE 


NIA 


T o find a petrified man, or 
break a stranger’s leg, or 
cave an imaginary mine, 
or discover some dead Indians in 
a Gold Hill tunnel, or massacre a 
family at Dutch Nick’s, were feats and 
calamities that we never hesitated 
about devising when the public 
needed matters of thrilling interest 
for breakfast,” Samuel Clemens 
wrote of his work for the Territorial 
Enterprise, the Virginia City 
newspaper where he began work in 


1862, eventually using the pen name 
Mark Twain. “The seemingly tranquil 
Enterprise office was a ghastly factory 
of slaughter, mutilation and general 
destruction in those days.” 

Located in the shadow of the 
Virginia Range’s Mount Davidson, 
Virginia City owes its existence to 
the Comstock Lode, a rich silver 
deposit discovered in 1859 on property 
partly owned by Henry Comstock 
Fueled by its promised riches, the 
town soon became home to about 


25,000 residents, mostly silver and gold 
miners who helped make it one of the 
most important industrial centers in 
the country. Nevada wasn’t yet a state, 
but the wealth that Virginia City’s 
mineral deposits generated—billions 
in today’s dollars—helped finance the 
U.S. government during the Civil War. 
Outside investments in the town also 
fueled the development of San Francisco. 
But the economic crisis of 1873 caused 
mining investments to dry up, eventually 
leaving Virginia City empty. 
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In 1959, the town saw a renaissance 
of sorts—thanks to NBC’s hit Western 
show Bonanza, which featured the 
locale. Now the site is listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places 
and is a thriving tourist destination. 
Unlike many ghost towns, a 
surprising number of its buildings 
remain intact—including the still- 
active Piper’s Opera House, which 
once hosted Buffalo Bill, President 
Ulysses S. Grant, Twain, and Al Jolson. 
And whaf s a ghost town without 


a ghost or two? The Washoe Club, 
which was an upscale hotel, is widely 
considered the town’s most haunted 
building. Once allegedly used as a 
makeshift crypt to store bodies during 
the winter months, it is home to such 
spirits as a mischievous old prospector, 
a scared little girl, and the blonde “Lady 
in Blue.” Virginia City is no longer 
Twain’s “ghastly factory of slaughter, 
mutilation and general destruction,” 
but you can still find “matters of 
thrilling interest for breakfast.” • 


"My heart gave a skip of 
exultation as first I saw... the 
greatest mining camp ever 
in America!" wrote pioneer 
newspaperman Wells Drury on 
arriving at the site of Virginia 
City's Comstock Lode in 1847. 
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O n the evening of April 7,1767, 
the armies of Myanmar’s 
King Hsinbyushin breached 
the walls around the Siamese capital 
of Ayutthaya and began destroying 
everything—and everyone—inside. 
The battle marked the end of the 
second Burmese-Siamese War, leaving 
hundreds of people dead, reducing 
priceless monuments to rubble, and 
destroying countless treasures— 
including several irreplaceable 
versions of the Ramakien, Thailand’s 
national epic. When the smoke 
cleared, a handful of ruins was all that 
remained of a civilization that had 
flourished for more than 416 years. 

Founded in 1350, the kingdom 
of Ayutthaya became a vitally 
important trade hub, thanks to its 
enviable position at the head of the 
Gulf of Siam. Its capital, also called 
Ayutthaya, was located on an island 
surrounded by three rivers about 55 
miles north of present-day Bangkok 
By the 16th century, it was one of 
the wealthiest cities in the East, 
prompting comparisons to Paris and 
Venice. In the 17th century, a cultural 
renaissance led to the construction 
of monumental palaces and Buddhist 
monasteries—most notably Wat Phra 
Si Sanphet, a royal chapel that once 
contained a statue of the Buddha 
covered in 375 pounds of gold. It was 
said to be the largest standing image of 
Siddhartha in the world. 

After the invasion, all that 
remained of Wat Phra Si Sanphet 
were three bell-shaped stupas (or 
domes) that can still be seen in the 
Ayutthaya Historical Park, a UNESCO 
World Heritage Site. Founded near the 
ruins, the modern city of Ayutthaya 
has little in common with its ancient 
predecessor save the name. Unlike the 
world-class city of yore, it is a modest 
market town where you’ll find Thai 
cooking classes and giant river prawns 
rather than golden Buddhas. • 
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THAILAND 


Though many priceless 
documents and works of 
art were destroyed when 
Myanmar sacked Ayutthaya 
in 1767, some treasures 
remain^mong the preserved 
rqins^including the striking 
mural paintings in the 
crypt of Wat Ratchaburana. 
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GHOST TOWNS 

AMONG US 


In a world that’s getting more crowded every day, it’s something 
of a relief to know that there are still more or less empty— 
and often unexplored—places. Here, a global overview of the 
36 abandoned, and eerie, settlements in this book. 
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THERE ARE TOWNS WHERE PEOPLE ONCE LIVED AND FLOURISHED, 
UNTIL FATE OR DISASTER DROVE THEM AWAY. WHAT'S LEFT ARE MORE THAN 
DUSTY ROADS AND CRUMBLING BUILDINGS—THERE REMAINS A SPIRIT, 

A SENSIBILITY, A FEELING OF WHAT WAS AND WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 














